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course, it being clear that the difficulty lies more with the mastery of the 
information concerning the situations in which the problems must appear 
than with the mathematics of solution. The aim in this text is to give only 
the simpler applications of business practice. 

The author has broken entirely away from the traditional arithmetic 
course and has used about one-half of his book for intuitional geometry. 
This takes the place of the many abstract business applications and the more 
difficult mensuration. The tendency is manifestly in the right direction, 
though the criticism may be made of this text that it partakes a little too 
much of the nature of formal high-school geometry. In general, it may be 
said of the book that motivation in the subject-matter is very often lacking. 
Scale drawings are made use of to some extent, but these should be used in 
most geometrical situations as a method of solution. The definitions and 
rules are so worded that the pupils have a chance to complete the generaliza- 
tions. The formula has been introduced and used in situations where it will 
help form a mode of thinking. There is evident also an attempt to get material 
that is interesting to children of this age, and at the same time to prepare the 
way for the additional courses in mathematics which some may take. The new 
geometric material is very much better organized than the old mensurational 
work, leaving the pupil with a richer content from the course and with generali- 
zations that are worth while. The intuitional geometry gives training in 
observation, in the use of mechanical tools, and in modes of thinking. 

Butler Laughlin 

Chicago Normal College 



Modern plays for high-school study. — The recent tendency to introduce 
high-school pupils to the classics through an acquaintance with types of modern 
literature which they find it easier to read and enjoy is creating a demand for 
collections of material suitable for use in classes which are conducted from 
this point of view. The selection by a teacher of English in a New York high 
school is offered in the form of a text 1 containing sufficient material for a unit 
course in the drama for high-school pupils. Besides being suitable for class- 
room study, the plays presented may be acted by the pupils as well as read. 

The type of material which this author has found useful in her classes is 
such as brings the pupil in contact with ideas and language more nearly con- 
temporary with his own than are characteristic of the earlier literary master- 
pieces. In utilizing the selections presented, the author feels that nothing is 
sacrificed of the understanding and appreciation of the classics which are 
conceded to be vital aims in high-school English instruction. The point of 
view from which this method of introducing the secondary-school student to 
the study of the drama is adapted is best expressed in the author's statement 
of her own observations. 

'Helen Louise Cohen, One-Act Plays by Modem Authors. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. lxi+342. 
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Even though the greatest literature has the quality of universality, it has been 
almost invariably my experience that, only as one grows older, is one quite ready to 
appreciate this quality. When one is young, it is easier to enjoy literature written 
from a point of view nearer to one's own life and times. Reading good contemporary 
literature is likely also to pave the way for a deeper appreciation of the great master- 
pieces of all time [p. vii]. 

That the selections are representative of the distinctly modern tendency in 
play-writing is shown by the fact that each is a one-act play. While it is 
noted that some of them make use of classic stories and traditions, the style 
and the treatment are modern. An interesting account of the history of the 
one-act play and a discussion of its workmanship furnish the pupil with both 
motive and understanding sufficient to insure a pleasurable reading of the 
selections presented. To stimulate interest in, and to aid in the preparation 
for, student reproduction of the plays studied, the Introduction includes a 
discussion of present-day theaters with a special account of means of staging 
plays in the school theater. 

The book will be of interest to teachers who may wish to make use of all 
or part of the selections in classwork. It will also appeal to persons of purely 
literary interest as a convenient collection of representative plays of con- 
temporary dramatists of recognized standing. 



Vitalizing the study of governmental machinery. — Although the formula 
"we learn by doing" usually receives hearty applause in all quarters, there is 
still ample opportunity for its introduction in many schoolrooms . Especially 
is this true of instruction in civics. A little volume 1 which teachers will find 
valuable as a guide in putting this formula into practice in the vitalizing of 
that phase of citizenship which relates to the workings of government has 
recently come from the press. This manual contains concrete suggestions for 
the dramatization of a town meeting, a trial, a city election, a session of a 
board of aldermen, a public hearing before a state legislative committee, a 
session of the lower house of a state legislature, the naturalization of an alien, 
and a national political convention. In connection with each exercise there is 
given a "story" which furnishes a brief explanation of the significance of the 
topic, instructions for carrying out the dramatization, lists of persons and 
properties needed, a detailed program of the demonstration, a diagram of 
the room together with model papers and documents when such are needed, 
and suggestions for the questions and speeches of the participants . 

The selections are well chosen and the suggestions in general are adequate. 
The omission of the right of affirmation in giving evidence is an oversight, and 
the statement that the plaintiff's lawyer swears in the defendant and his wit- 
nesses (p. 21) is, of course, a blunder. On the whole, however, the book is worth 
while; it will fill an important gap in the literature on the teaching of civics. 

Howard C. Hill 

1 George A. McPheeters, Grace J. A. Cleaveland, and Stella W. Jones, 
Citizenship Dramatized. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. vi+188. 



